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Psychological Moments in Reading * 


EpGAr A. DOLL, PH.D. 


Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


I. SOcrIAL IMPORT OF READING 


The major current interest in reading is concentrated on 
educational methods. Let us for a moment pause to consider 
the social values of reading and those psychological moments 
which are optimum for its acquisition. We observe immediately 
that reading is a special case of the development of language. 
Writing may be thought of as engraved speech, that is, delayed 
or remote communication. It enables us to preserve the knowl- 
edge and the sentiments of the world for long periods of time. 
Reading permits new generations to assimilate this knowledge 
and to share these sentiments. Writing and reading also afford 
a practical means of immediate communication for daily needs 
when speaker and listener are not mutually present. 

Reading is thus an instrument of very great importance 
in the development of civilization and the perpetuation of in- 
tellectual achievement. It embalms the progress of knowledge, 
yet leaves it vital for continuing effectiveness. Just as the ac- 
quisition of language marks the most crucial difference be- 
tween man and beast, so reading distinguishes civilized from 
primitive culture. The process of reading like its correlative 
function of writing therefore is a major means of world prog- 
ress. 


* From Outgrowths of Remedial Reading, Bulletin No. 15 of the Clinical Reading Association, 
State Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J. August 1945. Appreciation is expressed for permission to 
reprint. 
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Reading is thus a particular phase of the ability to com- 
municate. Its first stage is the acquisition of articulate speech, 
its second moment is the mastery of the techniques of writing 
and reading, and its ultimate purpose is the dissemination of 
knowledge and the enjoyment of culture. Communication so 
becomes an indispensible earmark of individual social compe- 
tence and of cultural evolution. 


II. LINGUISTIC MATURATION 


These major aspects of communication may be divided into 
maturational periods. During the period of infancy and child- 
hood, and in the primitive stages of culture, the means of com- 
munication are almost entirely those of language in the form 
of speech. The infant first expresses himself inarticulately 
through crowing, laughing and those parentally meaningful 
sounds which represent his state of well-being or the expres- 
sion of his infantile needs. These are the child’s first signs of 
social interaction. They quickly develop by the end of the first 
year into a babbling type of speech by imitation, those expres- 
sive attempts at vocalization which are at first more pleasur- 
able than meaningful. 


In the second year of life such babbling evolves in the form 
of simple vocabulary expressed in the naming of familiar ob- 
jects and the use of repetitive phrases. During this stage one 
notes also the meaningful perception of the speech of others in 
the ability to follow simple instructions, such as coming when 
called, performing games of pantomime, pointing to familiar 
objects when named. Gradually during the third year of life 
these artless words and phrases are combined into ingenuous 
sentences. This is at first a repetitive or echo use of speech 
somewhat beyond the stage of parrot talk but limited both by 
range of vocabulary and extent of ideas. 


These infantile sequences of language maturation culminate 
in the ability to relate experiences, such as giving verbally 
coherent accounts of particular activities, the repeating of lit- 
tle stories, and the beginnings of language exchange where the 
ideas expressed are of simple content and the linguistic expres- 
sion is still of limited vocabulary range. 

In the normal child this total period of language develop- 
ment is accomplished during the pre-school years. By five or 
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- Six years of age the child has something to say and is able to 
say it, even though the range of ideas may be narrow or re- 
stricted to immediate experience. The expressive vocabulary 
rapidly increases in scope and grammatical structure. Com- 
munication between children of this age and with those of more 
advanced years may now be employed to report original judg- 
ments and personal observations. Dogmatic assertion, ques- 
tioning and argument are now practised, as parents if not teach- 
ers well know! 


III. CULTURAL EVOLUTION OF LITERACY 


Many primitive cultures do not develop beyond this linguis- 
tic level. Language forms and ideational content are naive and 
the scope of intellectual achievement is restricted by the in- 
ability of the culture to preserve knowledge in some permanent 
form. Pictographs and hieroglyphics only faintly resolve this 
shortcoming. Signal fires, drums, and the thumping of tree 
trunks provide primitive forms of distant communication. Or 
this may be achieved through messages communicated at a dis- 
tance by word of mouth. Music and the arts preserve some of 
the intellectual tradition, and this is supplemented by soothsay- 
ers, wise men, and storytellers, either individually or through 
special groups within the culture such as priests or their equiv- 
alent. 


In more civilized cultures the intellectual tradition is pre- 
served and transmitted through a small group of learned men 
such as the scribes and the lectors, most commonly the priests 
or wise men. These clerics in the culture enable civilization 
to progress by perpetuating knowledge, history and sentiments. 
But this aspect of social life is limited to a small group whose 
primary business it is to preserve tradition through the avenue 
of literacy. The use of such knowledge becomes a powerful tool 
of caste and class, of church and state, the pen versus the 
sword and the plow. Only as the education of the masses is ex- 
tended and literacy becomes an acquisition of the ordinary citi- 
zen can civilization achieve a really democratic stage of evolu- 


tion. 


The transmission of literacy, and consequently the wider 
spread of more advanced means of social, intellectual and trade 
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communication then becomes a function of the pedagogue. And 
the teaching of reading becomes a major means of releasing the | 
common man from bondage. He then can participate know- — 
ingly in politics, government, the humanities, the arts and sci- 
ences, and the guilds. He thereby can extend his horizons and 
can aspire to those occupational levels to which reading and 
writing are essential assets. 


Hence the acquisition of literacy enormously increases the 
scope of vocational ambition as it also greatly enlarges the pos- 
sibilities of recreational enjoyment and the primarily pleasur- 
able intellectual pursuits. In these ways economic prosperity 
expands, industry ramifies, and the lot of the people is spirit- 
ually enriched as well as socially emancipated. 


Consequently the extension of literacy to the ordinary cit- 
izen is a boon of no small moment, the total value of which may 
easily be lost sight of in the devotion to mere teaching tech- 
niques. Likewise the individual ability to master literacy be- 
comes a critical asset for personal release from occupational 
slavery and intellectual monotony, and this in turn leads to the 
still further expansion of social organization and vocational ex- 
pression. 


It is not surprising therefore that in the more advanced 
stages of social evolution reading should become one of the 
most important means of both individual and societal progress, 
contributing as well to the total economy as to the happiness of 
living. We need therefore to insure that our most earnest at- 
tention be paid to the development of optimum methods for the 
teaching of reading and writing and to stimulate the effective 
use of literacy for the further advancement of each person as 
well as of mankind in general. 


IV. TIMING OF READING INSTRUCTION 


In promoting the wide-spread acquisition of reading we 
now properly ask ourselves what are the psychological mo- 
ments for teaching, what are the most effective means of safe- 
guarding the acquisition of this means of social communica- 
tion, and what the most desirable purposes for its employment. 
In a literate environment with reading and readers all about us 
and with constant necessity for communication by writing and 
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by reading, it would be difficult indeed to keep the mentally 
normal and socially alert individual from independently acquir- 
ing literacy. Just as the child spontaneously masters speech 
through informal environmental influences, so he might be ex- 
pected to master literacy by reason of environmental example 
and pressure. However, as the self-centered acquisition of 
speech does not lead to its complete mastery without systematic 
instruction at the higher levels of intricacy, so the spontane- 
ous mastery of reading and writing may find the individual at 
a lower degree of efficiency or leave him unaware, unless un- 
usually aggressive, of those larger fields for exploiting literacy 
which he might not encounter or to which he might not aspire 
without formal instruction. Hence the problem of reading 
readiness and use properly engages our serious attention. 


We may now pose the question, does reading readiness 
mean the earliest stage at which literacy can be imparted, or 
does it mean the most effective stage at which it should be im- 
parted? The fact that the child does learn to read spontane- 
ously in a literate environment if left to his own devices gives 
little indication as to the time at which he could learn to read 
or should be taught to read. It is common knowledge that in 
our own culture of today the ordinary individual has ample ac- 
cess to literate material and readily learns to read by about 
ten years of age if mentally average. The dull-normal individ- 
ual may learn at a somewhat later age or may not learn at all 
because of insufficient motivation or inadequate access to ma- 
terials. Likewise, the mentally superior child may learn to 
read earlier, especially if environmentally favored by general 
environmental stimulation. But the individual who learns to 
read spontaneously may learn somewhat ineffectually and may 
not reach or aspire to those higher levels of reading of which 
he might be capable under systematic instruction. The spon- 
taneous acquisition of reading at whatever age is therefore no 
argument for abandoning the formal teaching of reading, but 
does afford some suggestion as to the optimum time for such 
instruction as well as the maximum stimulation. 


Many children can be taught to read as early as three years 
of age, if mentally average or better, with suitable motivation 
and intelligent tutoring. Does such precocious learning event- 
uate in a better ultimate mastery of reading than would be the 
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case if such instruction were delayed? Such experiments as 
have thus far been made indicate that the precocious mastery 
of reading is related to the degree of intelligence of the learner, 
but produces no very useful function since the scope of reading 
may be beyond the level of comprehension from the standpoint 
of mental maturation. Nor does precocious learning suggest 
that the ultimate extent of reading aptitude is advanced by 
early instruction. There is much evidence to suggest that early 
formal instruction in reading has the disadvantage of confus- 
ing the child and of introducing emotional conflicts because both 
the technique and content of instruction may be beyond his 
years. This is likely to result in poor learning and negative 
motivation through frustration based on maturational inapti- 
tude. It is the common experience of those engaged in reme- 
dial teaching of reading that many reading disabilities encount- 
ered are direct consequences of instruction offered béfore the 
child was mentally or otherwise prepared to receive such instruc- 
tion. 


More generally, experience indicates that the simple states 
of reading such as the mastery of a restricted reading vocabu- 
lary may readily be imparted in the first grade of the public 
school at about six years of age. This may be compared with 
the general impression that the spontaneous acquisition of read- 
ing by the average child can not be much delayed beyond the 
fourth school grade as represented by the mentally average 
nine-year-old child. The pedagogy of reading is therefore prop- 
erly concentrated on teaching methods particularly applicable 
to the first four grades of our public school system, or the 
years between six and ten for the mentally average child. We 
omit here consideration of such teaching as provides motivation 
and opportunity in relatively non-literate environments or is 
directed toward illiterate or foreign-born adults. 


Our purpose here is not so much to suggest a modification 


of teaching methods or teaching content as te indicate that 
much may be gained and little lost by postponing the teaching 
of reading to the third grade or the ninth year rather than by 
advancing it to the first grade or the sixth year as is now com- 
mon school practice. The major body of information on the 
teaching of reading relates the acquisition of literacy to the 
evolution of meaningful language development. This informa- 
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tion further suggests that the reading vocabulary should fol- 
low rather than precede the vocabulary of speech. Further em- 
phasis is apparent in the literature on the relation of the me- 
chanics of reading to reading comprehension and suggests that 
the child may learn how to read long before he fully under- 
stands what he is reading. “To be or not to be” is easy to read 
but difficult to comprehend. Deep thoughts may be couched in 
simple vocabulary or shallow ones in dictional obfuscation. 
Here again is argument for delaying the systematic teaching of 
reading rather than advancing it. And this point of view gains 
weight when one considers individual differences in reading 
aptitude as reflecting personal rates of maturation, or individ- 
ual handicaps to reading as having sensory and motor com- 
ponents, or individual motivation for reading as emotionally 
positive and negative, or individual facility in reading as a func- 
tion of speech. 


V. ADVANTAGES OF DELAYED INSTRUCTION 


An unfortunate implication from the studies of reading 
readiness is the inference that the child should be taught to 
read just as soon as he can presumably learn. It would seem 
better judgment in the light of all the information now avail- 
able not to be so hasty but rather to delay the school teaching 
of reading somewhat beyond the point at which the child is able 
to learn until the point where he is eager to learn. Mastery of 
the techniques of reading may be much in advance of reading 
comprehension and still further in advance of writing, which 
is the constant counterpart of reading. While a child’s ability 


.to assimilate from reading may precede his ability to express 


himself in writing, there is good reason to consider these mu- 
tual aspects of literacy as harmoniously related. It is entirely 
possible that the ability to write may be artificially delayed by 
undue emphasis on the ability to read, whereas in fact reading 
and writing are most effectively construed as reciprocal aspects 
of the same function. 

It may successfully be argued that if teaching is delayed 
rather than advanced, not only will the child learn more rap- 


idly when the instruction is begun, but that he will also learn 
more effectively, more eagerly, and with better ultimate utility. 
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To delay formal instruction in reading therefore not only saves 
time, energy and nervous pressure on the part of the child, but 
similarly for the teacher. To delay the organized teaching of 
reading thus postpones major emphasis on seatwork in the early 
grades and presumably would tend to preserve the child’s gen- 
eral health and particularly his vision. 


The young child in the early grades is physically restless 
and is at the most important stage of his motor development. 
His most effective education in these years is pursued along the 
lines of sensory-motor expression and social participation rather 
than in the intellectual pursuits involved in reading. One sus- 


pects that the child suffers unduly from the premature teaching 


of reading, not only because of the pressures incident to mas- 
tery of a subject for which he is not yet sufficiently mature, but 
also because he is thereby denied other forms of education 
which are equally desirable to his total development and psy- 
chologically, socially and physiologically of more immediate 
moment. It is well said that “If we do this, we cannot do that.” 
Hence while the child is engaged in seatwork he is thereby de- 
nied those large-muscle activities which are the earmark of his 
development in the first four grades of school. The emphasis 
on seatwork essential to reading has a tendency to restrict his 
motor activities and to limit his social interests at the same 
time that it artificially forces his intellectual development. 


VI. ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


One wonders whether the premature teaching of reading, 
then, is an educational desirability or an administrative neces- 
sity. Seatwork and the emphasis given to seatwork by the ad- 
vanced teaching of reading becomes an easy device for the man- 
agement of large classes. Yet young children in the first four 
grades need a maximum of individual attention and should 
therefore be taught in small groups. Likewise the seatwork re- 
sorted to in the teaching of reading and its scholastic applica- 
tions avoids the desirable need for that classroom equipment 
which is necessary for an activity program of motor and social 
content and purpose, and this encourages school administrators 
to economize on the material facilities which are both needed 
and desired by young children. Yet when a school is built it 
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should also be adequately equipped, since the classroom facili- 
ties of the first grade may well be thought of as equal in im- 
portance to the shops and the laboratories of the high school. A 
further embarrassment not readily acknowledged is the greater 
difficulty of teaching an activity program as compared with the 
seatwork of reading. The activity teacher must be more re- 
sourceful, more spontaneous, more sympathetic and imagina- 
tive than the teacher of reading. The activity program is fluid 
and spontaneous, the seatwork program crystallized and rigid. 
As the activity program tends to be fertile, so the seatwork 
tends to be sterile, at least from the child’s standpoint and that 
of his parents.* 


In the face of these suggestions, school people resort to the 
doubtful reply that parents themselves demand the early teach- 
ing of reading. They send their children to school in order to 
learn rather than to play, and learning to them means mastery 
of literacy rather than creative self-expression. But parents 
have no concern greater than the best welfare of their children, 
and it seems reasonably fair to expect educators to inform par- 
ents as to which kinds of instruction afford the best avenues for 
child development. 


However we view this matter, it is apparent that we now 
strive to impart mastery of literacy within the first five grades. 
If one advocates delay in the teaching of reading at school, this 
does not imply or require that such teaching be extended be- 
yond the fifth grade as a tool subject, but only that most of 
what is now taught in the first four grades could all be taught 
in two grades, the third and fourth, since by this time there 
would be no question of the child’s reading readiness except 
from the standpoint of possible mental deficiency or defect. One 
would therefore expect that if formal reading were taught at 
the optimum moment for instruction, namely about nine years 
of age plus or minus one year, literacy would be mastered more 
eagerly and more effectively. One might also expect that the 
current necessity for remedial reading for many children who 
do not learn to read in the first four grades, or who learn to 
read but poorly, would largely be obviated. 








* Those who may be concerned with educational alternatives for the formal teaching of read- 
ing in the early grades will find much help in Elementary School Bulletin No. 8, *‘The First Year 
in School,’* New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction.—Ed. 
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VII. READING TO LEARN 


We may turn now from reading technique to reading use, 
that is, from learning to read to reading to learn. Reading as a 
tool is of course the core of our entire educational system. With- 
out reading we should have to resort to tutoring by speech 
alone, and this would enormously retard the success of later in- 
struction. Reading is therefore an essential means for the 
ready mastery of every other subject in the school curriculum, 
including the vocations as well as the arts and sciences. Effec- 
tive reading and a discriminating taste for reading therefore 
become the main-springs of later educational success. 

Reading as a tool has at least three phases: (1) the rapid 
acquisition of superficial information, (2) the thoughtful study 
of difficult content, and (3) the stimulation of critical and orig- 
inal thinking. Reading in these three aspects becomes essen- 
tial to the expansion of writing or the imparting of one’s own 
ideas as opposed to the assimilation of the ideas of others. This 
reciprocation continues not only throughout the remainder of 
each person’s career, but extends into the years which follow 
termination of formal schooling. In these later years reading 
is not only a means of acquiring knowledge but also a means 
of sharing in cultural sentiments, the former represented by 
subject-matter textbooks and journals and the latter in the field 
of news, literature, poetry and philosophy. There is an evident 
tendency in education to lay too much emphasis on reading for 
the acquisition of knowledge alone, as compared with reading 
for recreation, or for the evolution of ideas, and for spiritual 
solace. Reading during the later years of formal schooling re- 
quires definite bibliologic skills. As instruction in literature 
develops a taste for cultural refinement, so should education in 
the vocations encourage occupational resourcefulness. Both 
should leave the student not only eager to read on his own in- 
itiative but able to do so with profit. If he is to continue to 
learn, he must now teach himself, and wise reading is his chief 
mentor. 


We have herein emphasized the optimum pacing of reading 
instruction in relation to mental, physical, and social matura- 
tion. We should not, however, overlook the implications ensu- 
ing from the proper teaching of reading in terms of use and 
value beyond those years when literacy as a tool has been our 
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chief concern. In a sentence, if reading is taught in proper 
timing from the standpoint of individual maturation, we need 
have less concern in the later years of formal schooling and of 
mature life for the effective use of reading in the mastery of 
knowledge and for the enjoyment of our cultural heritage. 


In the spirit of an epilogue, let us think for a moment of 
the ultimate purpose of all education. Is it the proper end of 
teaching to impart knowledge or to stimulate original thought? 
The answer today must favor the second alternative. Some 
critics say that education leaves us at a superficial level of 
knowledge and without the ability to think for ourselves. Yet 
the real advancement of knowledge requires original thinking 
and the progress of our democracy puts a premium upon intel- 
ligent appraisal of the propaganda of pressure groups. We have 
noted above that one function of reading is to stimulate criti- 
cal evaluation of what is read. If this function is not well 
served, then education may be a menace rather than an asset, 
since we become victims of misinformation or the tools of false 
philosophers and designing groups. Our love of reading is mis- 
directed, and our investment in it may easily contribute to our 
downfall, if somewhere in the process of education well-consid- 
ered evaluation of what is read is not successfully mastered. 
Too many of us have a passionate regard for the printed word. 
Hieroglyph means literally sacred carving. Too often we be- 
lieve “it must be true because I saw it in print.” Our educa- 
tional system assumes a grave responsibility by imparting read- 
ing skill to the masses. That responsibility cannot be fully 
discharged unless or until we also impart some skeptical re- 
gard for the printed page. 


Time was when academic authority was revered, but to- 
day the term “academic” is often used disparagingly. Time was 
when the self-educated man took an honored place in the world, 
but today we set undue store on the formal certification of ed- 
ucational achievement. Yet one has but to look around to ob- 
serve those untutored souls who have contributed so heavily 
to our welfare, while those who have become crystallized in the 
field of knowledge have lost sight of the destiny of man. Hap- 
pily we have our Edisons and Fords, our Lincolns and Tru- 
mans to remind us that mere book learning gained at school is 
not the beginning nor end of all wisdom. These men truly 
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learned not only what to read, but how to read. Would that all 
our pupils might do likewise! 
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Excerpts on the Early Training of the 
Mentally Deficient * 


The dawn of Christianity, when sorrowing mothers brought 
to the Great Physician their demoniac sons, was for the idiot 
the first gleam of beneficient commiseration and divine pity; 
and the charge of St. Paul to “comfort the feeble-minded”’ is 
believed by some to apply more to these unfortunates than to 
those weak in the faith. In direct accord with this, three hun- 
dred years later, when Constantine Magnus was Emperor of the 
West, do we find the good Bishop of Myra (the St. Nicholas of 
the children of today) recognizing and tenderly caring for the 
idiot and the imbecile, and the noble Euphrasia, closely allied 
to the imperial household of Theodosius, retiring at the tender 
age of twelve to the convent of Thebiad, to take up the same 
good work. 


As fools or jesters, in mediaeval times they had the free- 
dom of the castles of the great; or regarded as “les enfants du 
bon Dieu,” they wandered unmolested in Europe as in the Ori- 
ent. Again, viewed with superstitious reverence and even fear 
as being mysteriously connected with the unknown, the house 
into which an imbecile was born was considered blessed of God. 
Proof of the commonly accepted belief that these creatures 
walked on earth but held their conversation in heaven, is shown 
in the fact that Tycho Brahe had for his close companion a 
fool, to whose mutterings the great astronomer listened as to a 
revelation. Among the Turks, and in many parts of Ireland 
and of Brittany, this extravagant idea regarding these “inno- 
cents” prevailed. In Brazil an imbecile in a family was con- 
sidered more a joy than a sorrow; rich and poor alike roamed 
the streets undisturbed, soliciting alms which were never re- 
fused; in this way, among the poor, an idiot may have been the 
sole support of a family. The American Indian, also, allowed 
these “children of the Great Spirit” to go unharmed. 


* These notes were selected with permission from ‘*Mental Defectives,"° by Dr. Martin Barr, 
published in 1904.—Editor. 
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Confucius and Zoroaster in their writings both enjoin a ten- 
der care of these unfortunates, and the Koran gives this special 
charge to the faithful: “Give not unto the feeble-minded the 
means which God hath given thee to keep for them; but main- 
tain them for the same, clothe them, and speak kindly unto 
them.” 

During the reign of Edward II we find it enacted that: ‘The 
King shall have the custody of the lands of natural fools, tak- 
ing the profits of them without waste or destruction, and shall 
find them their necessaries, of whose fee soever the lands be 
holden; and after the death of such idiots he shall render the 
same to the right heirs, so that such idiots shall not aliene, nor 
their heirs be disinherited, and portion shall be distributed for 
his soul by the advice of the Ordinary.” 

Yet ever misunderstood, appearing always as shadows in 
the brightest spots of human civilization, for them, the pendu- 
lum again swings backward; persecution follows close upon the 
steps of superstition, and even in the days of the reformation 
we find Martin Luther and Calvin denouncing them as “filled 
with Satan.” 

Although many individual acts of kindness may have passed 
unnoticed during the lapse of ages, the first intimation of or- 
ganized effort is found recorded in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; its birthplace France, and its cradle the Bicetre, the 
present large asylum and hospital of Paris. Obtaining from 
Anne of Austria permission to use as an asylum for foundlings, 
this ancient chateau, upon the ruins of which Richelieu had be- 
gun the foundation of a military hospital, St. Vincent de Paul 
and his Confrerie de Charite gathered there the children from 
the city and the provinces—the homeless, the outcast, the feeble 
alike in mind and body. 

While these devoted Lazarites were gathering together, 
sheltering, and striving to ameliorate the condition of imbe- 
ciles in France, Juan Pablo Bonnet in Spain was seeking to ben- 
efit another class—the deaf-mute; his manual alphabet and book, 
entitled “Reduccion de las Letras, y arte para ensenar a hablar 
los mudos,’”’* destined, in another age, to give deaf-mutes a 
language, and to be the guide and open sesame to that physio- 
logic education that should unlock the walls of deadened sense 
to all classes of defectives. 


~ ® Madrid: 1620 
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The eighteenth century was undoubtedly the age of physio- 
logic, as the nineteenth was of psychologic research. While 
Boerhaave, in the University of Leyden (1701-1731), Morgagni, 
in the University of Padua (1712-1771), and Haller, in the Uni-. 
versity of Gottingen (1736-1753) were demonstrating its value 
to their classes, philosophy and the various branches of an- 
thropology were advancing in the new light and education found 
in it the key to a true renaissance... . 

... The keynote of a true physiologic education was 
struck, when Pereire demonstrated that all the senses are modi- 
fications of the single sense of touch; the spectacle of his deaf- 
speaking pupils winning from Buffon the acknowledgment that 
“Nothing could show more conclusively how much the senses 
are alike at the bottom, and to what point they may supply one 
another.” This was the mission he fulfilled to education in gen- 
eral; to defectives, however, his power was even more far-reach- 
ing. Seguin tells us that “Pereire analyzed speech into two el- 
ements; the sound, and the vibration which produces it; the 
first which ear alone can appreciate, the second that any flesh 
vibrating itself may be taught to preceive. He conceived that 
ordinary men hear the sound, without, most of the time notic- 
ing the vibrations; but that the deaf, who cannot hear the 
sound, may nevertheless be made the recipients of. vibrations. 
Hence, a given vibration producing only a given sound, the deaf 
taught to perceive the vibration, could not imitate it without 
reproducing likewise the corresponding sound of language. It 
is thus that he practically made his pupils hear through the 
skin, and utter exactly what they so heard.” Again, as M. Leon 
Vaisse clearly shows: “The true explanation of Pereire’s success 
in his self-imposed work of education should be sought in the 
meditations of the philosophical instructor upon the manner of 
action of the human mind, and upon the development of lang- 
uage in childhood independently of the material form in which 
the language itself is clothed. 

Pereire, therefore, in teaching these unfortunates the art 
of thinking, is not only the first educator of deaf-mutes, but the 
forerunner of Valentine Hauy to the blind, and of Seguin to 
mental defectives. At once an exposition and an inspiration to 
Rousseau and to Itard, the former a close observer in his school 
in Paris, his influence must have been as marked in the creation 
of Rousseau’s “Emile” as it was later upon Itard in his experi- 
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ment with “the Savage of Aveyron,” which led to the success- 
ful demonstration, by Esquirol, Ferrus, Voisin, Seguin, Vallee, 
and others at the Bicetre, of possibilities in the training of men- 
tal defectives. 


It would seem, therefore, that we are justified in calling 
France the birthplace of the new education, for we find in Paris, 
at the close of the eighteenth and at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, this rare grouping: The establishment of the 
first school where deaf-mutes were taught to speak orally; the 
publication of the first treatise on education, whose object was 
to educate in the true sense of the word; the first successful 
demonstration of the possibility of educating an idiot by physi- 
ologic means with a philosophic aim. That the last was acci- 
dental, detracts in no wise from its value. It was a discovery 
and Itard—although unwittingly—the discoverer of a reflective 
power in idiots that once awakened, might be trained. Thus, as 
Seguin says: “The idea of finding modes of training natural and 
yet powerful enough to bring into physiologic activity impaired 
functions and even atrophied organisms, did not come directly 
into the human mind. Like nearly all discoveries, it came by 
side views of the problem, till a man looking at it in full face 
solved it by a mighty effort.” . 


Publication Received 


We have received from the Mental Health Division of Public 
Institutions, Department of Social Security, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
their new booklet Teach Me, published in 1945. 


The Director of Public Institutions, Carl H. Swanson, says 
in the Foreword: “This book is printed by the Division of Pub- 
lic Institutions of Minnesota for parents, foster-parents and 
others who must care for or plan for children who learn so 
slowly they may never go to school. It has been felt for a long 
time that these children are not always understood and it is 
certain that it is more difficult to teach or train them than it 
is to teach or train the normal child. For several years it has 
seemed that the Division of Public Institutions should take the 
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lead in getting out some printed matter which might be help- 
ful. More than two years ago a number of persons were asked 
to serve as a committee together with those within the Division 
representing the institutions and departments directly interested 
in this group...... 


“It is hoped the use of this booklet will help to make the 
very slow child happier and better able to fit into the life of the 
family and community.” 


The booklet has six main parts: Habit Training, Discipline, 
Emotions, Lessons, Looks and Manners, and Irregular Behavior. 
Under these headings, the things which we want the child to 
learn are listed and described, with the easiest things first and 
the hardest last. We quote here and there from the interesting 
and well-chosen material in various chapters. 

The new things we see children do from day to day happen 
partly because they are growing up and partly because some- 
one is teaching them..... You cannot make the very slow 
child develop as you would like to have him, but you will find 
that, if you know how to teach him, he can learn more than 
you expected. .... Your aim will be for the child to learn a 
thing so well that he can do it without thinking. This is what 
we call a habit. 

There are certain ways you can go about it to get the best 
results. Choose whatever you think he will be able to learn 
now. He will learn a thing only when his mind is developed 
enough. You will know when this is because he will show in- 
terest, be willing to pay attention, and learn a little each les- 
son. If he is stubborn and refuses, it is probably too hard for 
him. Forcing him to do things before he is able is useless and 
may be harmful. It will be easier to teach him if you follow 
these rules: 


1. Be sure he is watching and listening. 

2. Repeat often. He will need to do a thing himself many 
times before you can expect him always to do it right. With 
most things this will mean doing it every day. A little practice 
each time is best. If he becomes too tired he will lose interest. 

3. Keep to a routine. Have him do things in the same 
place at the same time of day. This regularity will help him 
know when he is to do such things as wash his face, eat his 
dinner, and go to bed. Then he is more likely to be ready for 
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each thing as it comes. It will also make him feel sure of him- 
self. 

4. Allow plenty of time. Don’t rush him! Don’t let him 
just “fool around” either. 

5. Show him how to do a thing rather than just tell him. 
You may have to show him many times, but if he learns to do 
it right in the first place, then a bad habit cannot get started. 

6. Help him only when he needs it. Let him do as much 
as he can for himself. It may take him longer, but it is the only 
way he can really learn. 

7. Have him finish. Things should not be left half done. 
The task should be short enough to hold his interest until he is 
through. Finishing a thing brings about good work habits. 

8. Let him know you are pleased when he does well. Some- 
times just a smile or a pat will be enough. You do not want 
him to look to you for praise for every little thing, but it should 
be given freely when he deserves it. Some children need more 
praise than others, and the slow child will probably need quite 
a bit at first. 

Teach him each thing separately. If you teach him not to 
touch knives because they are sharp and will hurt him, he still 
may not figure out that he must not touch a farm machine be- 
cause it is sharp. He will have to be taught this, too. 


REWARDS 


The slow child is likely to do so many things poorly that 
you should be sure to encourage him when he does something 
well, or tries. 

1. One way of praising him is to name the thing he did well. 
Don’t just say that he “is a good boy,” but that he “did a good 
job of shovelling snow.” 

2. Sometimes just a smile of approval is enough to make 
him burst with pride, especially if others are in the room. 

3. Give him a piece of candy, or a cookie, or a special treat. 

4. Use a chart where the child can paste bright colored 
stars when he has done right things the right way. The chart 
might include eating, being polite, being on time for meals, etc., 
depending on what you are trying to teach him at the time. If 
you promise anything be sure to “come through” with it, but 
promises are usually no better than threats because the child 
may not remember. 
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Set aside about a half-hour at the same time each day and 
spend it with him. Start with the simplest things at the be- 
ginning of each list. He may be allowed to work on two or three 
things at each lesson. One might be a thing he can do pretty 
well, and one might be something new. He should practice on 
the same things each day until he can do them well. When each 
day’s lesson is finished, all materials should be put away and 
kept only for his “school” time. 

Under the topic ‘“‘When is the Slow Child Ready for School,” 
there are many very valuable suggestions which will be of use 
to teachers as well as parents and caretakers. The department 
has published some other valuable booklets.—Editor. 


Here and There at The Training School 


We look forward every year to a day of sports. After the 
farm work has begun to diminish and the cannery is closed and 
nearly all the harvesting is completed, we begin to make plans 
for what has long been known as “The Training School Field 
Day.” 

Considerable detail is involved, all of which must be at- 
tended to so that every boy is considered and properly classi- 
fied for each event. Cider being the popular beverage of the 
season is ordered and Mr. Renne always has a sufficient quan- 
tity reserved for the great day. 

The month of October is pretty tricky and the choosing of 
the right kind of a day for sports is quite a problem. How- 
ever, this year, while we were puzzled about the weather the 
day before, the weatherman smiled and gave us a beautiful day. 

So at one thirty Saturday afternoon, October 27, 1945, Mr. 
Daniel Virarelli of the Vineland Electric Department brought 
out the public address system. Placed it directly behind the 
officials’ stand and after a few tests were made everything was 
ready to announce the Big Day’s events. 

For the first time in the history of “Training School Field 
Day” the Boy Scouts were honored. It was thought it would 
be a nice thing if Troop No. 39 could sponsor the program and 
the first item on the program was the regular opening ceremony 
by Troop No. 39. My! How proud those boys were to have 
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such honor and take public part in this day’s activity. After 
the regular opening they displayed some very nice drill work, 
this exercise was well-timed and climaxed in V-formation with 
patrol flags held high. Patrol Leader Leon was mainly respon- 
sible for these exercises and did a nice piece of work. 

The Troop next displayed some stunts and the Green Bar 
Patrol (a patrol of senior scout leaders) gave an exhibition of 
Pyramids and other formations. This was a grand opening 
and Mr. Holden, scout master, is to be complimented on a fine 
job with Troop No. 39. 

The events began immediately afterwards and after bene- 
fiting by previous experiences we were able to move right along 
without delay. It was such fun to see the sack races, some of 
those boys just hopped along like kangaroos. 

The hurdle races proved to be really thrilling—it was two 
hundred yards—exciting jumps and good competition. The 
straight foot races were excellent and in all the events the close 
finish gave ample proof of good classifications. One hundred 
and seventy-eight boys took active part in the races. 

Although we had moved right along with the events with- 
out delay, it was four thirty when we came to the end of the 
program and time for the refreshments. The ladies in charge 
of the refreshment stand were in readiness to serve everyone 
and the groups gathered around for a few social minutes to 


end a perfect day. 
ARTHUR DAVIES 


Notes From The News Sheet* 


Every cottage had their own party, no two alike. All were decorated 
and many had costumes on and were masked. There were music and 
games and it was fun to guess who the employees were who were masked 
—but one seldom got away unknown. There were treats, of course, Mr. 
Renne and his department made plenty of cider for everybody. 

November the 4th was our Harvest Sunday program for which the 
Garrison Hall stage was a bower of Autumn colors and flowers, fruits 
and vegetables. A carefully prepared harvest time program was pre- 
sented. The stage was so well arranged that our guests on Wednesday 
enjoyed having the harvest program repeated for them. The stage added 
a fine background for the Concert on Wednesday evening. 

The Menantico boys were surprised to find a strange visitor had moved 
in and was already working like a “beaver” down by the lake—for that 
was who he was-—a nice fat beaver. Already he was making the chips 
fly as he was cutting down a tree for his dam. Where he came from 
nobody knows. Now they hope some more of these strange little fellows 
will come and settle at the Colony. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
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